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WAYNE ACKERSON - 444 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago, Illinois: He is a photographer oz 
deep sea vessels calling at Chicago, and collects house flags, marine literature, 
and mementoes from visiting ships; he is a member of the World Ship Society. 


Rear Admiral Richard B. Black, USNR (Ret.) - "Rippon Lodge", Woodbridge, Virginia: 
Admiral Black, an experienced Antarctic explorer, owns a replica of a Potomac River 
shallop (1700-1750) designed by William A. Baker. A member of the Marine Historical 
Association and International Oceanographic Foundation, he has done research on the 


viking period, and is now interested in preserving the barkentine BEAR for public 
display. 


JOHN L. DOSSETT - 22h Oakland Drive, Kalamazoo, Michigan: A model builder who is 
interested in ships of the 1800-1900 era, Mr. Dossett is collecting data on the 
whaler WANDERER and is anxious to obtain any material on her. 


OVERTON G. ELLIS, JR. - Antonio Valeriano 534, Colonia Chapacita, Guadalajara, 
Jelisco, Mexico: A marine draftsman and model builder, Mr. Ellis is engaged in re- 
search relative to the American schooner, particularly pilot boats and Baltimore 
clippers. 


KENNETH L. FATRBAIKS - 15709 Bentler, Detroit, Michigan: He is a model builder and 
collector of historical data relative to Great Lakes craft of all kinds. Mr. 
Fairbanks is a member of the Great Lakes Maritime Institute (Chairman, Shipbuilding 
Division) and the Marine Historical Association. 


HUGH J. FITZGERALD - 2302 Indian Trail, Austin, Texas: Interested in all phases of 
nautical research and a collector of ship models of all periods, he would like to 
establish contact with collectors of fine ship models, model cannon, etc. His isa 
member of the Marine Historical Association, World Ship Society, Steamboat Historical 
Society, and the Naval Institute. 


DR. GORDON M. FOLGER, JR. M.D. - 1808 South Drive, Jacksonville, North Carolina: 
Dr. Folger is interested in all types of sailing vessels, but primarily in the evolu- 


tion of the full-rigged ship. He is presently completing a model of the ARCHIBALD 
RUSSELL and plans to undertake the THOMAS W. LAWSON. 


DAVID T. GLICK - 20945 West Chicago Blvd., Detroit,Michigan: A member of the Great 
Lakes Maritime Institute, Marine Historical Society of Detroit, Great Lakes Histori- 
cal Society, and the Steamship Historical Society. Mr. Glick is interested in all 
phases of nautical research. 


FREEMAN R. HATHAWAY, JR. - & Ernest Road, Apt. 32, Arlington 74, Massachusetts: He 
is interested in small boat sailing and ship models, and his research ranges from 
1850 to the present. Mr. Hathaway is a member of the Steamboat Historical Society. 
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FRANK HINCHLIFFE - 83 Wessenden Head Road, Meltham, Huddersfield, Yorkshire, 
England: Mr. Hinchliffe, a member of the liiddleton Ship Model Society, is 
interested in sailing ships of 1750-1850, especially the Nelsonian era, and is now 


& constructing a 12 gun brig which will be displayed at the London National Models 
Exhibition. 


MAYNARD D. LEE - Foster's Point Road, R.F.D. #41, West Bath, Maine: He is a naval 
architect and boatbuilder of traditional types. His research of wooden sailing 
ship history has had emphasis on the construction and design of small craft. 


WILLIAM C. LEVAN - 846 Whitner Road, Riverview Park, Reading, Pennsylvania: Mr. 
Levan collects books and pictures suitable for framing, of all types of ships from 
1900 to the present. 


DON M. McINTYRE - 2137 Ward Street, Berkeley, California: At present he is working 
on the restoration of the FREE CHINA, while constructing a model of the scow 
schooner ALMA in his shop, and hopes to build a cruising yacht some day. 


JOHN G. MACKAY - Box 72, Port Elgin, Ontario, Canada: Mr. Mackay, while studying 
to become a boat designer, is a model builder, and is particularly interested in 
Great Lakes freighters; over 100 of these have been photographed. He is a member 
of the Society of Small Craft Designers. 


WILLIAM S. O'DONNELL - 1510 Almond Street, Williamsport, Pennsylvania: He is 
interested in sailing ships of the 16th and 19th centuries and is presently building 
a model of the CONSTITUTION. 


WILLIAM S. PINCHES - 3464 'M" Street, Eureka, California: Mr. Pinches, who has 
made numerous models is interested in sailing ships built between 1840 and modern 
times and collects books on that period. He is a member of the San Francisco Mari- 
time Museum Association. 


RICHARD PITMAN - 210 Irving Avenue, Brooklyn 37, New York: Mr. Pitman wants to 
learn more about 19th century wooden and composite-built sailing ships, and hopes 
to develop a skill for ship model construction. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESSES 


ROBERT W. BLUNDON - Madison, Connectiout 
CARL BOSTON - 43 Perry Street, Cape May, New Jersey 
HENRY A. BUDDE II - 486 W. Evanston Circle, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
FRANK M. BUTRICK- 2961 Fairfax Road, Cleveland 18, Ohio 
HAROLD J. COOK - 3632 Sunrise Drive, Key West, Florida 
DON HERNON - 44 Bliss Mine Road, Middletown, Rhode Island 
CHARLES F. HRUSKA - 2074 Cropsey Avenue, Brooklyn 14, New York 
e JOSEPH F. KOSTALIX - 6238 E. 5th Street, Long Beach 14, California 
CAPTAIN P. A. MCDONALD - 425 Washington Avenue, Santa Monica, California 
CAPTAIN JOHN W. MORONEY - 1577-B White Drive, Rantoul, Lllinois 
CAPTAIN L. S. ROGERS - 4 Jenkins Street, Taroona, Tasmania 
ALLAN M. SAUNDERS - 3024 Price Court, Palo Alto, California 
CHARLES J. SCHREIBER - 41 Roweyton Avenue, Rowayton, Connecticut 
ROLLIN M. WARNER, JR. - 940 Bay Street, Apt. #417, San Francisco 9, California 
FRANK J. WATSON, JR. - 812 Castlefinn Lane, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
WILLIAM 0, WIRT - 234 La Mesa Drive, Salinas, California 


(Note: Because of the lack of space we could not include all the new members in 
this issue. They will be introduced in the next number.) 
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COMPANION WAY 


"The sister pilot schooners, PHANTOM and PET, were built ... by Dennison J. Lawlor 
at East Boston, Massachusetts, in 1568-1869 for the New York pilots. These 
schooners were considered models for their type and were handsome, able vessels 
with a great reputation for swiftness under sail. The PHANTOM was lost with all 
hands in March, 1885; the PET was wrecked in Narragansett Bay in 1389." 
- Howard I. Chapelle, "The National Watercraft Collection" 

This drawing of the PHANTOM was made by G. F. Campbell and is included 

in the plans published by Model Shipways. (See page 122.) 


On the Cover: We are indebted to John A. Noble for permitting us to reproduce his 
lithograph "Outer Jib". Mr. Noble is one of this country's foremost print makers, 
and has made many drawings of the big coasting schooners. He now lives at 270 
Richmond Terrace, Staten Island 1, New York. 
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I think we can take some pride in the growth of the Nautical Research Guild. 
New members are being enrolled every week, and although they are slightly offset 
by the few resignations which have to be expected and the unfortunate deaths of 
some of the older men, our total number is constantly increasing. Yet we have 
little reason for real satisfaction. We still have a long row to hoe. The 
Journal is reaching only a small fraction of the thousands who are vitally in- 
terested in the sea, ships of the past, and ship model making. (And while they 
do not benefit from us, neither do we gain from their work.) Our present format 
turns away some prospective readers, and too often we are unable to present material 
as it should be. In the future there must be improvements in the Journal; we should 
have more pages, color plates, and better printing. A gain in circulation for cir- 
culation's sake has not been our aim, but members should realize that we have cer- 
tain fixed expenses which will get bigger with the higher cost of living. These 
additional expenses will have to be met by acquiring additional members. We could 
take a giant step inmediately if every reader would enroll one new member. 


But a more inmediate and more pressing problem disturbs me. It is the compla- 
cency of most of our long-time members. I regret having to say it, but we must 
face the fact that many have come to believe they are entitled to receive the bene- 
fits of the Guild without incurring any obligations on their part. Apparently, 
they think of themselves as "subscribers" to the Journal. We have a few real sub- 
seribers (such as libraries and marine organizations), but the rest of us are 
members of a society, voluntarily joined together for the mutual benefit of all, 
with the understanding that each contributes from his knowledge and experience 
while enjoying and profiting from the work of others. 


This complacency is now so wide-spread that I am concerned over the future of 
the Guild. I want every member to understand that I say this in all seriousness. 
The Journal is the heart of the Nautical Research Guild. Without our magazine 

there would be no society. Yet a disheartening number of members feel no responsi- 
bility to the magazine. On the contrary, it appears that they have come to expect 
it as their due, a publication delivered to them on a certain date with articles 

and features only in their particular fields. 


A quick examination of the issues published during the past several years 
will show that most of the material has been furnished by a very small group. Over 
ee and over these men have contributed articles, drawings, notes, and answers to 
queries. Some of these were volunteered, but many were obtained because of my 
personal appeals and entreaties. It embarrasses me to recall how often I have 
asked these members to supply still more material. (Nor does it lessen the 
— to learn that nowadays some recoil when they see another letter from 
me 


All members know that the Guild is not only a non-profit organization, but 
that no one receives any kind of payment for his contributions to the Journal or 
for his work conducting the business of the Guild. The majority of us must devote 
most of their time to earning a living. We write our articles or handle the 
secretarial duties or edit the Journal in our spare time: at night, after work or 
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on week-ends. We have no more leisure than the rest. A contributor who would 
normally be glad to share his knowledge and experience, has come to feel that he is 
sacrificing his time for the others who offer no thanks nor make any reciprocation. 
Who wants a neighbor who borrows the lawnmower in the spring and does not call again 
until he asks for the snow shovel in the fall? 


I must say here that I realize that the irregular publication dates have dis- 
couraged a number of readers. No one regrets the long delay in publishing this 
issue more than I. The delay rests mostly on my ow doorstep. However, I have 
been sick off and on since last fall; I was hospitalized early this year, and al- 
though I returned to work during March, I have not yet been able to work a full 
week. I trust you will bear with me. 


Even if they were willing, it would not be fair to ask a few men to contribute 
the greater part of each issue. I have written to a large number of members and 
suggested articles which they are quite capable of writing. The response has been 
dispiriting. Not only did some feel no obligation or sense of responsibility, but 
a few were so unconcerned they did not even reply. Various readers have requested 
articles on particular subjects. Their comments and help are appreciated. Others, 
though, have insisted (or should I say demanded) that we print items only in their 
specialized field. This is both unrealistic and unreasonable. An editor can only 
publish what he receives. 


I know that some members fully intend sending in an article or perhaps a shop 
kink, but they don't think it is really important or there is any hurry. (They are 
busy right now and are tired when they get home at night. Why not wait until the 
summer vacation when there will be plenty of time? The fall, when the air is crisp, 
will be better and they can give it the proper attention.) Don't think I expect 
every member to produce a book-length history which will overturn all our theories. 
Many, though, have collected short items which will help and encourage others. 

Model makers are following construction methods which may be routine to them, but 
would enable a beginner to complete his model. New members are frequently reluctant 
to submit material, especially if they have never had anything published. This is 
understandable, but they should remember there is a first time for everyone. 


I can determine the Journal's appearance to some degree. In the end, however, 
the members' sense of responsibility to each other will determine the Guild's 
future. 

- Roy Rogers, Editor 


The NAUTICAL RESEARCH JOURNAL is published by members of the NAUTICAL RESEARCH 
GUILD. Membership dues are $5.00 per annum and include all issues of the JOURNAL 
published during the year, and a copy of the latest Membership Roster. New members 
receive the numbers which have been previously issued in the current year. 


Dues are payable January First of each year and are in force until receipt of 
the written resignation of the member. Opinions and assertions in the Journal are 
the private ones of the writers. All rights are reserved and no material may be 
reproduced without the written permission of the Editor. 


The NAUTICAL RESEARCH GUILD is a non-profit and co-operative organization 
founded in 1948 by Harry D. Hamilton. All income of the Guild is used to defray 
expenses of the organization. No officer or member receives any monetary compensa- 
tion for his contribution. 
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A FRENCH MAN-OF-WAR OF c.1798 


BY D.L. DENNIS 


PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PP PP LPP PPPPPPPPPP PPP PPP PP PPP PPP PPP PPP PP PPP PPP PPP PPP 


The following is extracted from "Installations des Vaisseaux"', 1798, by Rear Ad- 
miral Missiessy, French Navy. Edouard Burgues de Missiessy Quies, as he was known be- 
fore the Revolution, came from a noble and naval family of southern France. Entering 
the navy as a boy, he served in the War of American Independence, being in the SEMILL- 
ANTE at the time of her celebrated action with the QUEBEC. Arrested during the Terror, 
he was released and retired to Italy, but returned to France after Robespierre's fall 
and was reinstated in the navy, being a Rear Admiral in 1798. Although Napoleon dis- 
trusted him, suspecting, very likely correctly, that he was a Legitimist at heart - he 
said at St. Helena that he was an "uncertain man" - he nevertheless employed him, 
Missiessy commanded the Rochefort squadron in the first part of the campaign of 1805, 
and when, offended by Napoleon, he resigned, he was coaxed back and commanded the Ant- 
werp fleet with the rank of Vice Admiral until Napoleon's fall. He had a very high 
professional reputation. Lescallier consulted him when writing his treatise on rig- 
ging, he invented a system of signalling that was long in use, and, besides the "In- 


stallation", he wrote a treatise on stowage that remained an authority as long as 
sailing warships endured. 


To what extent the book represented contemporary practice and what were innova- 
tions that Missiessy considered desirable, I do not know. It was recommended for pub- 
lication by a board of three officers and printed by the government with a foreword by 


the Minister of Marine. But despite this official character, I suspect it contains 
something of Missiessy alone. 


A French 74-Gun Ship 


Lower deck 28 - 36 pounders 
Upper deck 30 - 18 pounders 
Spar deck 16 - 8 pounders 


Plate I, Figure ll 


Grand cabin 


a n After hatch 

b Box over rudder head o Fife rails 

c Openings between frames to p Pumps 
ventilate orlop q Scuttle butts. These were in shape of 

d Captain's cabin truncated cone with hinged top and 

e Second Captain's cabin with a faucet. They were on cleats 

f Cabins of commissioned officers high enough so a bucket could be 

g Mess room placed under faucet 

h Shot garlands (10 balls) r Tub for stirring water to aerate it after 

i "Mizzen hatch"(ladderway for officers) being in casks 

k Ammunition passing scuttles (cover s Chocks for launch - keel 0.33-0.41 m. 
hinged and flush with deck) above deck 

l Pawls t Main hatch 

m Capstan u Cleats for spare topmasts - 0.08 m.high 
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Plate I, Figure 11 (Continued) 


v Pipes for ventilating sick bay - 
0.16 m. diam. They project above 
deck with a roof to keep out rain. 
The projection is fastened to 
launch chocks. 


x Fore hatch 
y Galley 
z Racks for stowing mess gear 


Note: The rectangle between galley and foremast is step of forecastle capstan. The 
longitudinal lines are the binding strakes and their waterways. The ringbolt 
in outer binding strake is for a lashing around cascabel of gun. 


Plate I, Figure 12 


md Spare topmast 


Plate II, Figure 13 


Letters in heavy vertical type: 


Chase ports 

Ringbolts for mizzen sheets 

Ditto for spanker sheet 

Seats of ease "covered with canvas" 
Shot garlands containing 10 balls 
each 

Wheel 

Binnacles 

Companion - 1m. high. Fore part 
of roof is hinged. 

Tell-tale 

Conn binnacle 

Ammunition passing scuttles 


a 


Italic letters: 


Gear at mizzenmast 


a Mizzen topsail sheet (bitts) 

b Spanker halyards 

c Mizzen staysail halyards | Through 
(S) nine-pin 

Mizzen topmast staysail [| blocks in 

halyards (P) fife rail 

d Mizzen topsail spilling 
lines = 


Gear at mainmast 


a Main topgallant halyards (bitts) 

b Main topgallant staysail | 
halyards (S) Through 
Middle ditto (P) nine-pin 

c Main topmast ditto (S) | blocks in 

Mizzen staysail downhaul fife rail 

(P) 


d Mizzen topgallant braces) 


Numbered rectangles are hammocks. 


m After hatch 

n Scuttles for top tackles 

o Arm chests 

p Drains 

q Belfry 

r Galley stovepipe - 0.23 m. diam. 

s Capstan 

t Timberheads 

v Scuttle for wind sail 

x Outrigger for jib sheets 

y Seats of ease 

z Head-pump 

e Mizzen topsail buntlines Through 

f Ditto reef tackles nine-pin 

g Mizzen topmast stuns'l blocks in 
halyards fife rail 

h Main topgallant braces 

i Main topsail braces (bitts) 

e Mizzen topgallant bowlines| 

f Mizzen topsail braces 

g Ditto bowlines Through 

h Crossjack braces nine-pin 

i Main topsail reef tackles | blocks in 

k Fore topgallant braces fife rail 

m Fore braces (bitts) J 
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Plate II, Figure 13 - Gear at mainmast (Continued) 


Main 
Main 
Main 
Main 


trusses 
clewgarnets 


Main buntlines 

Main leechlines 

Main topsail buntlines 
Ditto spilling lines 


Note: s 
on upper deck. 


Gear at foremast 


a Fore topgallant halyards (bitt) 


b Flying jib halyards (S) 


Middle staysail downhaul 


(P) 
c Main topmast staysail 
downhaul (S) 
Fore topmast staysail 
halyards (P) 
d Jib halyards (S) 
Main topmast staysail 
brail (P) 
e Spritsail braces 
f Inner lower stuns'l 
halyards 
g Spare (S) 
Inner jib halyards (P) 
h Outer lower stuns'l 
halyards 


a' Inner jib downhaul 
b Fore bowlines 
c Fore topbowlines 


Plate II, Figure 14 


x Main topmast stuns'l halyards lead block 
i y Main clewgarnets - leading block 
topmast stuns'l halyards)on deck z Main topsail sheets. 
topsail sheets (bitts) 


Ringbolt for setting up mizzen stay 


Cleats 


tation of mainyard. 


to v, both inclusive, are holes in deck - these ropes belay at fife rails 


But these letters also denote leading blocks through which they may 
be led in bad weather and belayed on quarter deck - it is not stated where. 


a Fore topmast staysail downhaul 


Zz, mainmast 


Gear at forecastle rail - These are all sheaves in stanchions - see view of 


head below. 


e Jib downhaul (S) 
Flying jib downhaul (P) 


Gear belaying at side - When a letter is enclosed in a circle it denotes a 


vertical letter on the drawing. 


af Mizzen topmast ied 
tack 
be Main ditto 


ck Main brace = 


dn Preventer ditto 
gh Vang 
i Mizzen sheet 


lp Mizzen topsail halyards 


Leading m' Mizzen topgallant hal- 

block (or yards (no cleat given) 
sheave) and m Ringbolt for setting up 
corresponding rigging 

cleat o Cleat for ditto 


Swivel leading 
blocks placed near vertical axis of ro- 
The bolts to which 
they are fastened are clinched on lower 
side of upper deck beam. 
sheave in bitt as a reserve. 
& Main trusses - leading blocks 


i Fore topsail reef tackles| Through nine- 

k Main topgallant bowlines i pin blocks 

1 Main top bowlines in fife rails 

n Fore trusses Cleats 

o Fore clewgarnets i on 

p Fore topmast stuns'l halyards deck 

q Fore topsail sheets (bitts) 

r Ringbolt for main topmast stay (S) 

Ringbolt for main topmast spring stay (P) 
— Through s Fore buntlines 

nine-pin t Fore leechlines Same remark as 
blocks in u_ Fore topsail buntlines} for s-v, mainmast 
fife rail v Ditto spilling lines 

x Fore topmast stuns'l halyards | Leading 

y Fore clewgarnets 

& Fore trusses 

z Fore topsail sheets - same remark as at 


d Fore topgallant bowlines 


There is a 


Leading 

block (or 

| sheave) and 
corresponding 
cleat 


f 
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Plate II, Figure 14 (Continued) 


Mizzen topgallant clewline Lower stuns'l sheet 
Mizzen topgallant sheet Ringbolt for main pendant tackle or a 
Mizzen topsail clewline fish tackle 
Ditto lifts Fore preventer brace 
Crossjack lifts Main topmast staysail sheet 
Spanker topping lift Middle ditto 
Mizzen staysail sheet, cleat & leading Main topgallant ditto 
block Sheave for fore sheet in bad weather, 
Mizzen topmast ditto (hitched to otherwise belayed in tween decks 
ringbolt) Hole for main tack in bad weather 
& @ Main sheet in bad weather, otherwise Fore topsail halyards 
belayed in tween deck Kevel "for heavy ropes" 
69 Main topsail halyards Fore topgallant clewline 
Timber heads for waist anchors Ditto sheet Leading 
Kevel for stoppers of ditto Fore topsail clewline blocks 
Main topgallant clewline Ditto lift & pins 
Ditto sheet Leading Fore lift 
Main topsail clewline blocks Headsail sheets 
Ditto lift & pins Standing part of fore topmast staysail 
Main lift and inner jib sheets 
Fore topmast stuns'l tack 


Leading 
blocks 
& pins 


Notes on Belaying Gear 


What I have termed the leading blocks of the spanker-boom topping lifts may be 
the lower blocks of their purchases. 

In some cases, two ropes belaying at side crossed between the leading block or 
sheave and cleat. This must be an oversight as it would never have been done. 

_ It is stated in the text that spanker brails belayed on mizzen mast - that there 
must be enough space between the wheel and the binnacle to render them accessible. 

The spilling lines (egorgeoirs) were generally rove as follows: Port one, up 
through lubber's hole on starboard side, through block on topsail yard a little to 
starboard side of sling, down abaft topsail, and forward through a cringle somewhat 
below close reef, up on fore side of topsail, and made fast to strop of the block. 

The two thus crossed each other abaft the sail. 

Perhaps the inboard profile is not quite to scale - where the hauling part of a 
rope crossed a port it must do so without interfering with the gun. 

The inner jib (faux foc) was set flying - no stay. Its tack hooked to a traveler 
that hauled part way out on the jibboom. It is mentioned by contemporary French 
writers, but I have never seen it in a picture and doubt if it were much used. 

The lower studdingsail was set flying - no swinging boom. There was no spritsail 
though a topgallant sail would be bent to the spritsail yard to get some command over 
a dismasted ship. 

The fife rails around the masts are shown in Figures 20 and 21. The ropes after & 
going through the swiveling nine-pin blocks belayed on cleats on the edge of the inter- 
mediate rail, and the coil was hung on the pin on the upper rail. I doubt if this was 
a common arrangement, although contemporary writers say pins were little used in large 
men-of-war because of the size and stiffness of the ropes. Perhaps ropes were stiffer 
then, for later ropes as large as about four inches were belayed on pins. 

There was an iron outrigger to carry the main and main preventer braces clear of 
the shrouds. This, I think, is the first mention I have seen of a main brace bumpkin. 
There was also an iron outrigger for the lower blocks of the vang purchase to keep it 
clear of the hammock nettings. 

The main royal staysail sheet was hitched to the ringbolt of the leading block 
of the main topgallant staysail sheet. 
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It will be noted that contrary to what is stated in a recent English book but 
conformably to what old sailors had told me, the studdingsail and staysail gear did 
NOT belay over some other rope. 
& Presumably the mizzen topmast, main topgallant, and main royal staysail down- 
hauls, the main royal staysail halyards, the short sheets of the topmast and all the 


gear of the topgallant studdingsails, the topgallant lifts, and all royal gear be- 
layed in the tops. 


There are some omissions: 


The spanker boom guys led to the ends of the wing transom; he states that their 
falls came in over the taffrail. Probably they belayed to cleats there. 

He mentions in his text both topmast and topgallant breast backstays; they must 
have been belayed under the shrouds. 

Nothing is said of the jibstay. Contemporary writers say the fall of its purchase 
belayed in the foretop. I do not know how the flying jib was rigged. Although it had 
been carried in isolated cases long before, it was just beginning to come into general 
use. I doubt if it were set on a standing stay. At any rate, there were jib and in- 
ner jib, and perha.s flying jib outhauls. There were four vacant pins on the fore- 
castle rail where these may have belayed. 

There is no mention of spritsail lifts. Perhaps they belayed in the head. 

It is not stated where the fore tacks belayed. There were large cleats on the 
heels of the catheads that look as if they might have been used for this purpose. 


Notes on furniture in general: 


Missiessy talks alternately of the mizzen and the spanker - one does not know 
which the ship had. 

There was a hook-bolt (point up) on each side of each port over the ring-bolt for 
the breeching. The eye in the strop of the side tackle was put over this hook. Some- 
times, in French ships, this was a combined hook- and ring-bolt, the ring serving for 
a hawser passed fore-and-aft as a preventer breeching in bad weather. 

There was a small opening in the quarter deck vertically over each pump to permit 
lifting the pump rod out. 

The drains in the gangways were not scuppers but the orifices of pipes 0.75 m. 
in diameter that went down along the ceiling and discharged in the upper deck scuppers. 

The topsail sheet bitts were 0.97 m. high, the crosspiece was 0.54 m. long, and 
0.65 m. above the deck. 

At the fore rail of the forecastle a space between stanchions on each side 
served as a chase port and was provided with the necessary bolts. There were lignum 
vitae rollers on the break of the forecastle for the maneuver of hawsers. 

A block of wood horizontally as large as the lead apron was placed over the 
flint gun-locks. It was hollowed on the lower side to fit the gun and go over the 
lock, and on the outside all the edges and corners were rounded off. It was tied 
around the gun. 

a There was a netting sack holding 24 wads hung between the guns for each gun. 
Four stands of grape and four bar-shot for each gun were placed inside the carriage 
(for the spar-deck guns.) The rammer, sponge, handspikes, and crossbars were hung 
in rope beckets below the port. This was for the spar deck. In the tween decks the 
rammer and sponge were hung under the beams. 

Three division tubs, nested inside of each other, were stowed amidships just 
abaft the fore rail of the forecastle. The largest was 0.92 m. in diameter. These 
were tubs of ordinary shape - the oval type, larger at the bottom than at the top, 
had not yet come into use. 

Four arm-chests were placed on the quarter deck and forecastle, the part there- 
of that overhung the break of the deck was supported on iron brackets on the beam. 

They were 1.94 m. long, 0.49 broad, and 0.33 high and were covered with painted can- 
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vas. They had an upper and a lower compartment, the latter holding the pikes. On 
the outer end of the chest was a door opening into the pike compartment, so both 
compartments could be emptied simultaneously. The bars of the forecastle capstan 
were stowed in beckets on the fore side of the adjacent arms-chests. 

At each mast there were two axes hung in beckets and belaying stoppers around 
the mast. 

The binnacles were a meter high; the compass slid into it on a floor 0.21 m. 
above the deck. There was an exterior compartment (oval in plan) on the forward 
side to contain the lamp, provided with a little copper smoke pipe. The compass 
compartment was lighted by glass windows on both lateral and the after sides, and 
these windows could be covered by vertically sliding shutters. Above the compass 
compartment was a drawer for the log slate, etc., and around the edges of the top 
was a little wall to hold an azimuth compass in position when placed there. The 
compass box fitted exactly into the binnacle so it could not move. 

Twin binnacles of the pillar type were not a novelty in France, as they are 
found in a model of about 1780, but they had not come into use in English ships. 

Commander W. E. May, R. N., who has made a study of the history of the binnacle, 
told me he had discovered nothing on the position of the conn binnacle in contempo- 
rary British ships. Due to the local attraction of the ship, a position in the cen- 
ter line was the best, but he doubted if this were realized in 1798. In France, how- 
ever, Bourde de Villehuet, Manuel des Marins, 1773, places it in the same position as 
Missiessy. 

In 1798 (and long before) in French ships, abaft the conn binnacle was a little 
athwartship bench, called the "watch bench". By standing on it the officers of the 
watch could see over the heads of those around him, and in action it was the post of 
the commanding officer. Later, when quarter-deck bulwarks had become too high to be 
conveniently seen over, the term was transferred to what in the U. S. Navy was termed 
the "horse block"’. This was a small grating whose outer edge was hooked to eyebolts 
in the inside of the bulwarks, between two guns, just before the mizzen shrouds; its 
inner edge was supported on metal stanchions, and a step ladder ascended to it. It 
was placed about three feet below the top of the hammock nettings so the watch officer, 
when on it, could easily see outboard. Ships with a poop did not usually have a horse 
block, but sometimes they did. The late Commandant Guilleux La Roerie, French Navy, 
told me he remembered that in one of the old wooden ships that existed in his youth, 
this little grating was entirely outboard. 

The hammock stanchions were 1.65 meapart, and the two branches of each 0.33 to 
0.38 m. asunder. On the quarterdeck and forecastle they had an eye 0.03 m. in dia- 
meter to receive an iron bar or ridge rope, but in the waist (where the stanchions 
were removed when a boat was hoisted in or out) the upper ends were forked to re- 
ceive a wooden rail 0.08 m. square. The lower cross-part-piece rested on the plank 
sheer and had iron prongs that fitted into sockets constituted by iron staples. 

The flags and signal flags were kept in bags hung partly on the after side of 
the companion, partly within the taffrail. (Later they were kept in a large chest.) . 

At each mast and on each side there was a tub 0.50 m. in diameter for coiling the 
topsail halyards, and on each side near the taffrail one for the deep-sea leads and 
lines. (These tubs had perforated bottoms; they were used in British ships, and 
there were sometimes others at the mast for the topsail sheets. They went out of 
use in the 19th century - before 1830.) 

The "great speaking trumpets" were hung, one on each side, inside the taffrail. 
These were very large affairs, the mouthpiece connecting with a tube that telescoped 
within the cone, so that when extended and in use the trumpet had to be supported by 
another or on some object. They were used for hailing when ordinary trumpets could 
not be heard. 

Outboard on each side of the taffrail was a life buoy, hung by an easily-cut 
lanyard. These were not the ring-like affairs of the present day, but a large, flat, 


oval assemblage of cork enclosed in a network of rope. Around the perimeter a number 
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of tails about a fathom long were attached to the network. Sometimes there was but 
one, hung in a horizontal position by a lanyard from the end of the spanker boom 
with the tails hanging down. 

On the fore side of the mizzen mast, two meters above the deck and enclosed in 
a brass grillage, was a clock that struck "bells". 

The small cutters beside the launch rested on cross-pieces, one each of which 
was supported on the launch, the other on the gangway. 

If the vessel had a poop it ended abaft the wheel with no overhang beyond the 
bulkhead. The upper part of the bulkhead between the mess-room doors (Plate III, 
Figure 18) was glazed as was the upper part of the mess-room doors. A ladder 0.50 m. 
wide was placed between each pair of doors. The windows on the screen bulkhead slid 
down into the lower part of the bulkhead. Ports that opened on the cabins had glazed 
sash. Of course some of the gear that otherwise would belay on the quarter deck be- 
layed on the poop. 

The tell-tale was rigged as follows: On each of the after corners of the com- 
panion a stanchion extended above the roof, and between them there was a cross board 
with a slot in which an indicator slid. On each side of the center of the slot there 
were painted four divisions. The axle of the steering wheel extended before the for- 
ward stanchion and carried a small cylinder. A number of turns of a small line were 
taken around this cylinder; the ends extended underneath the deck and were connected 
to the indicator. The ratio of the diameter of the cylinder to the length of the 
slot was such that when the helm was amidships the indicator was in the middle of the 
slot; when it was at the outer end of the fourth division it was hard over. There 
were other ways of rigging a tell-tale - they wound up as a dial on the forward wheel 
stanchion. 

There were iron stanchions at the head of the ladders that led from the upper 
deck to the forecastle and quarter deck, with man-ropes. 

The rudder pendants were of chain where connected to the rudder and then pro- 
longed by rope as far as the mizzen channels where the ends were made fast. The 
bights were stopped to eyes or staples - leaving, of course, slack for the play of 
the rudder. 

Underneath the channels and at the height of the chainbolts were five or six 
large ringbolts for setting up the preventer shrouds. 

The head pumps were for pumping up sea water for washing or cleaning or for fire. 

Everything wooden in the tween decks except the waterways that could appropri- 
ately be painted (including the lower side of the deck above and the gun carriages) 
was painted white to increase visibility. The waterway was painted black. And every- 
thing that could appropriately be painted on the quarter deck and forecastle was paint- 
ed olive green to rest the eyes. All iron (including the guns) was everywhere painted 
black. Nothing is said of the exterior paint except that the outside of the port lids 
was black. These probably existed only on the lower deck, although there may have 
been what were called faux sabords on the upper deck. These were loose ports with a 
hole in the center which went over the gun muzzle. Sometimes a sleeve of canvas was 
nailed to the perimeter of this hole; this also went over the muzzle, and a lashing 
was passed around the gun and over the sleeve. 


GLASS CASES: 


I can't really recommend those glass cases described by Dr. Schortman. (The 
JOURNAL, Vol. 11, p. 40), unless some further precautions are taken. I once made 
some similar cases with rabbets cut in the ebony baseboards. Twisting of the 
wood, although hardly perceptible, soon caused the glass to crack. The remedy 
was to widen the rabbet and fill with some sort of plastic material. Maybe a 
rather soft wood is better suited for the baseboard, as it seems less likely to 
affect the panels. 


- Wolfgang Sell 
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[ [NOTES AND COMMENTS |X] 


DRAWINGS IN THE "JOURNAL" OF FALL, 1960 


On the cover of the last "Journal" there is a fine pen and ink drawing of a 
portion of a ship's rigging that leaves me somewhat puzzled, though I hope the cap- 
tions in the book explain in detail the purpose of certain ropes which I question. 
(The writer is referring to "Sailing Around Cape Horn", reviewed in that issue.-Ed.) 
Across the slings of the yard there appears a rope, parcelled in the center, which I 
fail to understand. Yet there must be some reason for the artist having it there. 


Next, the footropes are far too deep for anyone but an eight to ten foot man to 
reach over the yard, and besides, the footrope seems to lead nowhere for the lashing 
of its inner end. Almost invariably, and particularly in the large ships the artist 
portrays, the inboard end of the footrope on a course yard lashes to its opposite 

leg of the truss. The model maker, unless he has actually seen from photos the con- 
ventional lead for footropes, would be misled by this illustration. 


And since the lead of footropes is mentioned elsewhere in the past number 
(p. 91), allow me to state that though it was quite common for the footropes on a 
skysail or a royal yard on a small ship to pass abaft the mast, it should be empha- 
sized that regardless of their location, whether abaft or forward of the mast, these 
footropes are lashed or seized to the jackstay or to a conveniently placed bolt well 
over on the opposite quarter. Topgallant and topsail footropes cross under the 
sling or truss of the yard and seize or lash some five to eight feet on the opposite 
quarter. The only difference occurs on the course yards where the footropes gener- 
ally cross under and lash to the opposite leg of the truss. (I am now referring to 
ships such as we, now alive, have seen and sailed in.) This longer drift of the 
footropes to the opposite quarter had a steadying effect appreciated by those of us 
who sprawled aloft under every possible condition. 


On page 90 there appeared a drawing of 2 group of marine subjects, among which 
is the log chip (or log ship), part of the equipment of most deepwater ships of my 
time. Allow me to point out that the log chip, or triangle, in the picture is both 


incomplete and faulty as to construction. The student, unless he has seen and under- 


stood the purpose of this weighted quadrant, will be puzzled as to its functioning. 


Notes and Comments continued on page 125 


OVERLEAF: The plans of the pilot schooner PHANTOM are reproduced through the 
courtesy of Model Shipways, Bogota, N. J. They were drawn by G. F. Campbell from 
basic information generously furnished by Howard I. Chapelle. We greatly appre- 

ciate this opportunity of making these drawings available to our readers. 
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Properly, the logline fastens to the upper corner of the triangle and the weighted 
side is equipped with a bridle about eighteen inches long, into the bight of which 
is a plug that fits into a little socket on the standing part of the line. When in 
bid use the triangle floats upright, and when the man holding the sandglass sings out 
"stop", the sudden jerk of the line releases the plug from its socket and makes it 
easier to haul in the line. (Some American Masters I have sailed with maintained 
that the taffrail log pulled backward equal to a jib and thus, when well out to sea, 
would on occasion make use of the log chip rather than tow the patent log.) 


(Note: The drawing is based on several found in old books on seamanship. One 
version can be seen in Nares' "Seamanship" (1362). A close examination will show 


that the curved edge of the quadrant is weighted, and that one end of the bridle is 
secured to a peg. - Ed.) 


On page 92 there appeared another drawing that calls for my attention. It shows 
an instrument resembling a quadrant, similar to a sextant, and if I understand the 
method of using this, the numbers on the arc should read progressively from right to- 
wards the left. I would appreciate being put right if I am wrong. 


(Note: This is one of the reflecting octants made by John Hadley. It was 
tested at sea in 1732. - Ed.) 


In this issue, on page 98, there is a drawing of men in the most absurd and 
unseamanlike attempt at reefing a mainsail that makes me wonder how an artist cap- 
able of such fine black and white work could sin so glaringly. The proper procedure, 
after the sail has been lowered for reefing, is to lower the boom by the lift to an 
easy working position, approximately waist high. The sail is then hauled out, the 
reef earing passed, and the reef points neatly tied; the throat lashing is passed 
or tied as the sail is being hoisted. The reefing of a sail as depicted is not only 
impractical but almost impossible. The men are made to appear like trapeze per- 
formers rather than schooner sailors. 


= P. Ae McDonald 
RATLINES 


"Nautical Routine" mentions the fact that ratlines can be either lengthened or 
shortened slightly by unlaying or laying the line so it would not have to be re- 


worked or replaced. (Shrouds on models can be likewise adjusted for length in this 
same manner to a slight degree.) 


- John J. Flynn 
MISTAKES IN "NAUTICAL ROUTINE" 


Plates 22 and 24 of "Nautical Routine" have the wording interchanged. The 

sketches show the leads of fore lower yard braces. What should be listed as mer- 

& chant ship style is man-of-war style and man-of-war style should be merchant style. 
Plate 23 lists a fore topsail brace as a topgallant brace. 


- John J. Flynn 
FIRE SHIPS 


Royal Navy fire ships were of two classes, purchased merchant ships and ship- 
sloops built for the purpose. From existing draughts the merchant vessels used were 
full-ended ships. Two brigantine-sloops were converted to fire ships. The vessels 


i 
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built for fire ships were sharp-ended and designed for speed obviously, but why I 
have not found out. Normally, regularly built fire ship-sloops were used as 
cruisers until old and then, if necessary, expended as fire ships. The COMET, 
built 1783, was profusely carved. 

- Howard I. Chapelle 


LEAD OF FOOTROPES 


I suspect that the reason Murphy ("Nautical Routine") did not cross the foot- 
ropes of the light yards abaft the mast was that he was thinking of "Andrew Millers" 
(i.e., men-of-war). In an Andrew, had it been done, due to their practice of in- 
cessantly sending the light yards up and down, the footropes would have had to be - 
just as incessantly - cast off and seized on. Not that the work involved would have 
been considered, but that "smartness" inexorably demanded that not a needless second 
elapse between the instant when "the yards and the topmen left the deck together" 
and that when the sails were set. Since the "facility with which the men can get on 
and off the Yard", of which he speaks, existed equally for the light yards, I sus- 
pect if Murphy were rigging a merchant ship he would have crossed the light yards 
footropes abaft. At least I first heard of the practice, at an age when I yet wore 
knickerbockers, from merchant service contemporaries of Murphy. What was done in a 

man-of-war, however, evidently depended on the rigger, for Brady ("The Kedge Anchor") 
crossed all the footropes abaft, except those on the lower yard, and he was talking 
of men-of-war. 


I always heard the reason for crossing them abaft was because it rendered the weather 
footrope more acces :ible from the weather rigging when the yard was braced up. It 
was evidently not tu permit the footrope to swing aft, for obviously, since it brought 
it closer to the shrouds (its very reason for existing) it actually prevented that 


part of the footrope adjacent to them from swinging farther aft. 


The necessary condition for the footropes use in this way was that the horizontal 
distance, when the yard was braced up, from the jackstay to the far side of the mast, 
measured perpendicularly to the yard and radially to the mast, should be less than 
the length of a stirrup. It therefore could not, even with running trusses, be used 
on lower yards - unfortunately since their footropes were precisely those most inac- 
cessible. I do not know when the practice originated; Brady (about 1345) is the 
first writer I have seen mention it. 


Mr. Nesdall manifests an excessive caution when he says there is “some evidence" of 
its use on the larger yards of "small vessels". Besides the testimony of Murphy and 
Brady, we have that of Luce and that of Todd and Whall ("Practical Seamanship", 

about 1890) as to its use on topsail yards. And three of these were speaking of men- 
of-war and one of sou'spanners of the 19th century, not of small vessels. 


The amount of spread the rigging possessed abreast a single topsail yard when the 
sail was close reefed inclines one to wonder that the footropes could have been 
crossed abaft. For the old rope parrels had enough slack (whence the use of rolling 
tackles) to permit the yard to stand well away from the mast. But, in order to per- 
mit bracing the yard sharper, it was customary not to sheet a close reefed topsail 
home, but to leave a fathom or more of drift between the clews and the lower yard. 
This prejudicially affected the set of the sail, but lent feasibility to crossing 
the footropes abaft. 


I do not mean that this practice was universal. 
De Dennis 
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[>-[ QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


NOTE: For some time we have urged correspondents who send their answers directly 
to the enquirer, to also furnish copies to the Journal, "so that the information can 
be made available to others." However, much to our regret, many have ignored this 
request. In an attempt to correct this, names of the readers seeking information 
have been omitted; all answers should now be sent to the Editor. 


QUESTIONS 


(11-4-1) GUN PORTS ON BALTIMORE CLIPPERS: I have photostats of the Admiralty 
draughts of two captured privateers, the SEA LARK and the FLYING FISH. Although I 
feel that I have enough background to be able to "fill in" some omitted details, 
there remain a couple of minor but disturbing questions. The FLYING FISH gun ports 
are shown semi-circular at the top. (Fig. 1). I have concluded that the port lids, 
instead of opening in the more customary way, were divided horizontally and opened 
like church doors. (Fig. 2). Am I correct? 

The gun ports on the SEA LARK really baffle me. They are shaped as in Fig. 3. 
I am puzzled over the horn-like protuberances and wonder what purpose they served, 
and how lids could be fitted. 

Fig. 4 shows a gun port found on many plans of flush deck ships. Was there 
really enough room to hang a hinge for the top half? Help on these problems will be 
most welcome. 


CLOSED OPEN 
FIG. 2 


FIG. 3 


(11-4-2) | BARKENTINE FERREIRA (c. 1900): A question was recently raised about the 
ae clipper CUTTY SARK. I also have a query: What was the extent of the aluminum paint- 
ing of the woodwork during her days as the Portugese barkentine FERREIRA? Also what 
were the colors of the figurehead at this time? 


(11-4-3) BRIG NIAGARA (1813): ‘The last I heard of the U.S. Brig NIAGARA, she was 
still in the process of being reconstructed at Erie, Pennsylvania; cannon were in 

lots nearby partially grown over with weeds, etc. Could someone near there check on 
this or take snap shots of her and the surroundings? 


(1-4-4) | PRIVATEER L'INVENTION: Does any reader have information, draughts, or 
pictures of a French four-masted, ship-rigged privateer called the L'INVENTION, cap- 
tured in 1803 by the British? In "The Last of the Windjammers", Lubbock mentions 
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that a painting was made of her in 1805 or thereabouts at Naples, but did not know 
where it can be seen. She seems to have been an unusually interesting ship, for it 
is reported that she had some kind of machine for working her sweeps in a calm. It 
is not recorded, however, whether the machine was operated by steam or human muscle. 
I should like to hear more about this ship. 


(11-4-5) | HOOGLY PILOT BRIG FAME (1894): Several years ago Harold A. Underhill 
published plans of this interesting vessel. One thing I do not understand, however. 
That is the horizontal eliptical opening where the stern post joins the keel. Can 
someone explain its purpose? 


(11-4-6) JACOB'S LADDERS AT RAILS: On some men-of-war, especially those with high 
bulwarks, some sort of Jacob's ladder was set up to enable the men to get to the top 
of the bulwark and tnence out to the channel. An explanation of how they were rove 
will be appreciated. 


ANSWERS 


(10-4-3) The GENERAL ARMSTRONG: To Edwin Newell Rich's excellent reply on this 
ship and her armament I would like to add a few circumstances which might be of 
interest. The guns of the French HOCHE, being landed in an English port, were pur- 
chased by Mr. John B. Murray of New York who happened to be in England at that time. 
He had the armament shipped to New York, and subsequently sold them to the U. S. 
Government, with the exception ofr one gun which had an indented muzzle. This gun 
was rejected by the government, the rest of the battery being mounted in the harbor 
of New York. This gun (Long Tom) was retained by Mr. Murray, who then had it reamed 
out so as not to affect the bore. In 1304, Murray, by a contract with the then 
Emperor of Haiti, fitted out three vessels of war in New York for the defense of that 
island in the conflict with France. One of these vessels, the SAMPSON, Captain 
Palmer, of 14 guns, had the Long Tom fitted as a pivot on tne forward deck, and was 
used in service against French privateers. The SAMPSON afterward returned to New 
York, was disarmed, and the Long Tom dismounted and lay idle until the placing of 
the gun aboard the GENERAL ARMSTRONG. 


The return of this famous gun to the United States, was arranged through the efforts 
of Colonel Samuel C. Reid, the son of Captain Samuel Chester Reid, commander of the 
ARMSTRONG. He had gone in 1890 to Fayal, with the view of obtaining a sketch of the 
harbor and bay for his work on the memotres of his father. While there, he visited 
the Castle of Santa Cruz, and was shown the famous gun. Upon his return to the 
United States, he induced President Harrison to instruct Secretary Blaine to have 
our Minister to Lisbon, General George S. Batcheller make “a courteous request" to 
have the gun returned. The King of Portugal, Don Carlos I, consented to present the 
gun to-our government. It was first proposed that a United States ship of war be 
sent for the gun, but as none was available at the time, Messrs. Bensande & Co. of 
the Insular Navigation Steamship Co., offered to bring the gun at no charge and the 
offer was accepted. Accordingly, the gun arrived at New York on April 17, 1893 
aboard the Portugese steam ship VEGA, Captain Rosa, from Lisbon, via Azores. She 
came into port with her decks covered with snow. 


For further references: 


"Army & Navy Journal" - June 4, 1892 Model of the GENERAL ARMSTRONG 
"Century Magazine" - June, 1892 by Capt. H. Percy Ashley, on loan 
"Army & Navy Journal" - June 23, 1894 to Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass. 


"Illustrated American" - March 28, 13896 
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"Harper's Weekly" - April 25, 1896 
"Collection of Sundry Publications in rel. to attack on Brig GENERAL ARMSTRONG", 
John Gray, New York, 1533 (DCL locates only 5 copies.) 


- Thomas Hornsby 


(11-2-3) RUNNING LIGHTS: There were some lights carried between the 18th century 
and the adoption of the Admiralty Court Act of 1861. Brady, Par. 412, states that 
in the 40's, "every vessel should carry a light under the foretop; this is a rule, 
and not even left optional. If this light were carried in a lantern with green 
glass, the distinguishing light of a sailing vessel would be known." He goes on to 
mention that, "steamers on coast, usually carry wneel-house lights, as well as mast- 
head one", and that “sea-going steamers carry two horizontal lights". Up to 1347, 
vessels were expected to have a light ready to show in time to prevent a collision; 
Brady suggests that this be kept handy, in a tub or bucket on the deck. About this 
time, due tc the increasing number of steamers on the inland water ways, and the 
danger to sailing vessels, a "rule" was made requiring steamers to carry side lights, 
and a mast-head light at night. Since the steamers were required to stay clear of 
the sailing ships, they objected to this practice to the extent that sailing vessels 
should also carry lights; so in 1351, another “rule” was made that sailing craft 
should carry a oright light in such position as could best be seen. In 1858, this 
was changed to a red and green light, and an anchor light not to be more than twenty 
feet above the hull. These so-called "rules" were British, but it is not known how 
widely they were copied by American ships. The usual position of running lights (if 
carried at the discretion of the master) during this formative period appears to be 
under the foretop, the bowsprit cap, or one, or both of the catheads. To install 
regular lights, on any model of an American vessel prior to the Civil War, would 
seem to be very risky as to accuracy. 


- Thomas Hornsby 


(11-2-6) CAP SHORES: In Longridge's book on the VICTORY there are two sketches 
of cap shores, but he makes but brief mention of them. ‘Nautical Routine" (1349) 
briefly mentions them, and says that they had been mostly done away with in the mer- 
chant service. Possibly cap shores were such a common detail and so well known that 
the authors did not think it worth while to write much about them. 


I am unable to locate anything about these shores in the pamphlet the U.S. 


Government published on the CONSTITUTION. The shores are not shown in the masting 
drawings. Looking through Chatterton's plates of museum models and other museum 
pictures, I failed to see these shores. The pictures that were sharp and clear were 
cut off just below the rim of the tops. 


- John J. Flynn 


(11-3-3) MAN-OF-WAR RANGER: The Ranger was designed by William Hackett. She was 
built on what is today known as Badger Island, near Portsmouth, as the HAMPSHIRE. 
Prior to launching she was renamed the RANGER, to honor the many local residents 

who served in Rogers' Rangers. Samuel E. Morison, in his superb work on John Paul 
Jones, says that no plan or picture has survived. Morison does, however, give di- 
mensions and a description on page 104 of this work. 


Augustus C. Buell was an extremely talented writer. His convincing and easy 
style made enjoyable reading. But a historian he was not. He was the author of so 
many falsehoods about Jones, it took him two volumes to get them all in. His care- 
fully placed references were references of convenience. Anda navy buff of that 
era can easily shoot full of holes any phase of Buell's life of Jones. 

- John S. Rowe 
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(11-3-4) GUN PORT LIDS: Eighteenth century half-ports were often fitted because 
it was easier to provide light and air to the gun-deck. In any kind of moderate 
weather, the top half,if hinged, was triced up, and left open. If fitted by hand 
(that is, not hinged) it could be removed entirely. A later development of this & 
type of lid, provided a round scuttle hole, the diameter of the cannon barrel, the 
center of which was the lap joint of the two halves. Into this scuttle hole (if 
the guns were housed) was fitted a wooden plug, called a buckler, as a seal against 
the weather. The gun port lids were secured from the inside by eyebolts clenched 
through the lids, and had wrought-iron hooks about eight inches long attached to 

' the gun port framing, which securely hooked these lids in position. 

- Thomas Hornsby 


Bucklers formed the upper half of the lid of a “half-port". The lower half was 
hinged on the bottom edge. The buckler had a tongue on its upper and lower edges 
which fitted into a groove on the upper edge of the lower half and in the lower 
edge of the plank above the port. When the lid was shut the buckler was held in 
place by hand until the closing of the lower half forced the tongues into the grooves 
and thus kept it in place. I have a recollection of having heard that bucklers had 
lanyards, but whether these were merely for handling it (it might weigh around 75 
pounds) or whether the buckler was lashed in with them as additional security I do 
not know. When the guns were long guns there were semi-circular notches in the 
upper part of the lower lid and the lower part of the buckler that fitted around 
the gun, so the lids could be closed while the guns were run out. When the battery 
was manned the bucklers were placed on the center line of the deck, each abreast 
its gun. 

The first mention of bucklers I remember is in Burney's 1815 edition of 
Falconer's 'Dictionary", which speaks of them as something new. They were used on 
the upper and middle decks of ships-of-the-line, on vhe gun deck of frigates, and 
in flush decked vessels in which the absence of a port pendant and tackle must have 
been an advantage. The disposition of those when there was no deck above seems to 
be a rather difficult nut to crack, as the model of a Danish 18th century frigate 
has her waist port lids hinged on their vertical edges. 

- D. L. Dennis 


(11-3-5) AMERICAN SCHOONER FITTING: I believe the leather washer inquired about 
(as being on the end of schooner topsail sheets) was a leather thong used to keep 
the sheet hook fast to the gaff on topsail. Topsail sheets were four-stranded rope 
with about two fathoms of chain spliced to the part that rove through the outer end 
rsa the ae, and had a hook of special design for hooking into the topsail clew. 
See Fig. 5 

A smart sailor always carried an extra thong in his pocket when going aloft to 
set or shift a topsail, and never hooked into the sheet without putting the thong in 
place. I hope this explanation is of some use or interest. 

- James S. McCullough 
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C. S. S. SHENANDOAH, THE MEMOIRS OF LIEUTENANT COMMANDING JAMES I. WADDELL - edited 
by James D. Horan. Jllustrated with photographs, drawings, and endpaper maps. 
200 pp. New York : Crow Publishers, Inc. $4.00. 


1961 being the hundredth year since the start of the Civil War, we may expect 
the already large stream of books about that war to be augmented by accounts of all 
sorts of hitherto neglected actions and angles. This one tells of a relatively 
minor portion of the war at sea. The SHENANDOAH was the last of the Confederate 
cruisers to be commissioned and the last to remain in action. Like the others, her 
principal aims were to destroy Union shipping and avoid Union warships. She was 
quite successful; she sailed around the world without having a shot fired at her, 
and she captured 36 vessels, mostly whalers. Her activities added to the damage 
done the American merchant marine by the ALABAMA and other Confederate cruisers, 
but had no effect on the outcome of the war as most of her captures were made after 
Lee's surrender. 

The principal part of this book consists of the memoirs of the SHENANDOAH'S 
commander. These were written shortly before his death in 1836 and were recently 
found in the National Archives by Mr. Horan. About two-thirds of the manuscript is 
devoted to the cruise of the SHENANDOAH, the rest being a brief account of his prior 
and later careers, including a lot of complaining about the wickedness of the 
Northerners and the favoritism shown them by the British. It is written ina stiff 
prose that conveys little of the interest and excitement that must have been present 
in the events desscribed. 

Mr. Horan has added a fifty-page prefatory note rounding out the SHENANDOAH'S 
story and giving a good account of the efforts of James D. Bulloch and other Con- 
federate agents to secure naval ships in England and France. There are a list of 
ships captured and a bibliography, but no index. 

This is not a major addition to Civil War literature, but the book has some 
value in bringing to light a hitherto unpublished document written by one of the 
participants. 

- Frank W. Thober 


THE NATIONAL WATERCRAFT COLLECTION - by Howard I. Chapelle. (U.S. National Museum 
Bulletin 219) Illustrated. xi + 325 pp. Washington: Smithsonian Institution 
(For sale by: The Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. $3.50.) 


"The National Watercraft Collection" is the Smithsonian's catalog of its ship models, © 
arranged to illustrate the changes and advancements in the history of American mer- 
chant ships. It was written by the widely-know marine historian, Howard I. Chapelle, 
who is now Curator of the Division of Transportation at the Smithsonian. 


This long-awaited catalog is far more than a mere listing of the exhibits. It is 
also a history, that while brief in space is wide in scope and significant, of 
shipping in this country from colonial small craft to the big tankers of recent 
years. Comparisons of it and the Science Museum's catalogs are probably inevitable. 
As most readers know, the British museum publishes several booklets: catalogs of the 
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exhibits and “hand books" devoted to the history of sail and steamships. The 
Smithsonian catalog differs in three important ways: (1) All of the material is 
presented in this large single volume; (2) The vessels are described in detail from 
a more technological viewpoint; (3) There is an abundance of illustrations. In 
fact, it is hard to open the book at random without finding an illustration. 


Mr. Chapelle has presented the material in a very convenient form. After des- 
cribing the establishment of the basic collection in 1834, he explains how various 
types. of models (lift models, hawk's nest models, etc.) were used by designers and 
builders and their value to historians. Following these are introductory notes to 
the catalog proper, divided into sections to portray the history of each type of 
craft. To give an example, the Merchant Sail part begins with discussions of 
Colonial Craft, Baltimore Clippers, North Atlantic Packets, Clipper Ships, Coasters, 
Ocean Freighters, and Special Types. Each of these sections is necessarily short, 
but the author succeeds in conveying a surprisingly thorough amount of practical, 
down-to-earth information. Readers wno are not concerned with the Smithsonian collec- 
tion itself will find these introductions a valuable addition to their marine library. 


The section on the clipper ship era is the best short essay on this over-touted 
period I have seen. On the other hand, his statement that "a reason for the American 
failure to resume building fast vessels after the Civil War lay in the fact that 
there were few American trades in which fast vessels were in demand", in my opinion, 
over-simplifies this subject. Historians seeking the origin of the schooner might 
not be satisfied with his conclusions. He suggests that people "all along the coast 
within a very short time" abruptly stopped referring to the ketch ("catch") by that 
name, and decided to adopt the new word "schooner" for the same vessel. 


In describing each of the models, Mr. Chapelle follows the style of his previous 
books, analyzing the lines and salient points of the design. The descriptions are 
augmented in many cases by the author's own plans. In addition, there are photos of 
models and original vessels, shipyard scenes, deck views, and perhaps the best of all 
(next to the plans), reproductions of French prints of the last century. Altogether, 
there are more than two hundred illustrations. The Government Printing Office has 
provided a generous format with handsome typography. If a book should not be judged 
by its cover, neither should it be judged by its price. I hesitate to think what a 
private publisher would be required to charge for this book. 


The thoroughness of the catalog calls attention to the grave shortcomings in 
the collection. Many gaps remain to be filled. Steamships are poorly represented 
and there is practically nothing to show this country's successes and failures with 
canals. Since many of the models are the half-model type, detailed knowledge of 
masting and rigging is not available; deck layouts are a matter of conjecture, too, 
in many instances. At the present, while there is a variety of types, this is pri- 
marily a collection of fishing craft. Some deficiencies can be corrected by the 
model-building program now underway. 


In "The National Watercraft Collection", Mr. Chapelle has again shown his ex- 


tensive knowledge of American shipping (and, I might add, a capacity for hard work), 
while furnishing students and model builders a reference work they will consult 
countless times. 


- Roy Rogers 


THE DEFEAT OF JOHN HAWKINS: A Biography of His Third Slaving Voyage - by Raynar 
Unwin. Illustrated. 319 pp. New York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 


When the English squadron of seven ships sailed from Plymouth on October 2,1567, 
John Hawkins' assertions that he was leading a trading venture along the African coast 
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fooled few. Trading goods had been loaded, but the Spanish Ambassador was quick to 

note the large supply of beans. Such a huge quantity meant that slaves were the pri- 
mary objective, and slaves could be sold only in the Spanish territory in America. If 
Hawkins attempted that he would be defying Spanish laws. 


Capturing the negroes was harder than Hawkins had anticipated. Raids on the creek 
villages netted few victims. The English became sick and rebellious. Rather than ad- 
mit defeat, Hawkins joined forces with tribes warring on other natives. Not until 
February 7, 1568 could Hawkins claim they had enough slaves. Impatient over the time 
spent, with many of the crew wounded and feverish, he did not delay long enough to 
careen his ships but set sail for America and the Spanish Main. 


According to treaty, England and Spain were peaceful neighbors; i.e., they were 
not at war. Wevertheless, the English had no right to trade with Spanish settlements 
in the Caribbean; Hawkins had no license to indulge in the slave trade. As the 
English ships arrived at each town, a battle of wits ensued between Hawkins and the 
royal Governor who was charged with enforcing the commands issued by his master in 
Madrid. The Governor found himself caught in the middle. Hawkins' diplomatic mess- 
ages were reinforced by the guns of his fleet. The settlers, eager to acquire more 
blacks to work in the plantations, exerted pressure from the other side. While they 
all wheedled and cajoled, the Governor wondered how he would explain away his flout- 
ings of the royal laws. In the end, while time dragged on, most Governors gave in, on 
one pretext or another, and the English disposed of most of their slaves and trade 
goods. 


The hurricane season was well advanced when they sailed from Cartagena, and before 
they could reach the Atlantic, a storm drove them across the Gulf. In need of repairs 
and provisions, Hawkins sought a safe port on the unfriendly coast. He chose the ob- 
scure harbor of San Juan de Ullua, near Vera Cruz. Did the fates have a hand in this? 
Not only was San Juan well-defended, but it was expecting the annual convoy from Spain. 
This strong fleet had been sent to carry home the wealth accumulated during the past 
year. An armed truce prevailed at first, but the inevitable fight soon flared up and 
the English were overwhelmed. Few escaped this disaster. Three of the ships somehow 
limped back to England. Some survivors straggled home in later years after being 
slaves themselves or suffering through the Inquisition. 


Mr. Unwin is so self-effacing in his preface that this reviewer was unprepared for 
the brilliance of the biography that follows. While he is careful to remind us that 
“diligent researchers of recent years have quarried" a wealth of solid facts to docu- 
ment this voyage, Mr. Unwin is too modest in stating that he has only gathered together 
"the many fragmentary accounts into a unified narrative". His book is as colorful and 
rich as the Elizabethan times. And it refutes those who insist that history is the 
province of the pedants. 


- Ernest M. Pittaro 


FIVE SEA CAPTAINS, THEIR OWN ACCOUNTS OF VOYAGES UNDER SAIL - edited by Walter Teller. 
Illustrated. xii + 431 pp. New York: Atheneum Publishers. $7.95. 


In recent years it has seemed that almost every literate person who ever went to 
sea in a sailing ship has written a book about it. This is understandable, as they 
were experiencing a kind of life that would soon disappear, and their efforts have pre- 
served in print a good record of what seafaring was like in the last half century of 
commercial sail. But even in the days when sail was commonplace, some men felt im- 
pelled to publish accounts of their voyages. There is a marked difference between the 
earlier and the later writings; in the twentieth century sail was uncommon enough to 
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make it worth while writing about the everyday activities on a routine voyage; while 
a hundred or more years ago the seaman-author was more likely to concentrate on what 
were to him unusual events and places. Thus in the accounts of voyages reprinted in 
this book we read a lot about mutinies, shipwrecks, and strange foreign lands, but & 


almost nothing about the operation of the ships and the kind of life these people 
lived at sea. 


Four of these five captains made their voyages in the late eighteenth or early 
nineteenth centuries; the fifth is the well-known Joshua Slocum, who went to sea 
from 1860 to 1909. Slocum could write as well as he could sail a ship. His story 
of a trading voyage to Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil in the bark AQUIDNECK, and, 
after her loss, of the building of the thirty-five foot LIBERDADE, and of sailing 
home in her with his wife and two sons is fascinating reading. At the other extreme 
is Amasa Delano, who started out to write an account of a voyage to the Pacific, but 
got so mixed up with incidents on previous and subsequent voyages that the thread of 
his story is completely lost. The other three, Richard Cleveland, Edmund Fanning, 
and George Coggeshall, all write simple straightforward accounts of their voyages, 


and give considerable interesting information about the places they visited and 
their methods of doing business. 


The editor has added an introduction and a brief biographical note about each of 


the captains. The illustrations are reproduced from contemporary paintings, prints, 
and photographs. 


- Frank W. Thober 


CAPTAINS TO THE NORTHWARD - by William James Morgan. Illustrated. xv + 260 pp. 
Barre, Massachusetts: The Barre Gazette. $7.50. 


Mr. Morgan has taken for the subject of his book the careers in the Continental 
Navy of the twenty-two captains who were either natives of, or resided in, the four 
New England colonies: Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 

It is an interesting undertaking, for when one looks over the list of these men, few 
of their names - except those of Silas Talbot, Dudley Saltonstall, and Hector McNeil - 
call to mind any particular achievement in the checkered story of our first formal 
naval effort. While it is true that the Continental Navy was organized under every 
possible handicap, and in competition with the much more popular and lucrative 
privateers, that it survived at all may perhaps most accurately be ascribed to the 
demoralization of the British navy under the administration of that bumbling trinity, 


Lord North, Germain, and especially the First Lord of the Admiralty, the notorious 
Earl of Sandwich. 


The New England captains never did, nor ever seriously expected to, dispute the 
dominion of the seas with Great Britain. Mr. Morgan's book makes it clear that they 

did not even succeed particularly well in the more practical objectives of harrying 
British commerce. Their total bag of merchant prizes for the entire war numbered Lg 
only 115 vessels; not, as Mr. Morgan comments, a staggering total. 


In any case, "Captains to the Northward" does not rescue forgetful oblivion any 
unsung Jones or Biddle. Few of the captains showed any signs, in their brief terms 
of command, of becoming active, competent, aggressive naval officers. Typically, 
their operations were limited and not especially imaginative; conducted with very 
little elan or tenacity, and all too often precipitantly abandoned in the face of 
inferior enemy forces. Mr. Morgan's book (illustrated with four pictures) appears 
to be a competent if not inspired study of the period. In justice to him, be it 


noted that it might well baffle the very Muse of History to make a blood-stirring 
narrative of disorganization, disunity, and disaster. 


- James Ferguson 
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A VOYAGE IN THE PURNELL T WHITE 
THE CREW IS PAID OFF 


BY JAMES S. McCULLOUGH 
CONCLUSION 


NOVEMBER 26th. We clewed up the topsails during the middle watch (10M to 4 A.M.) and 
gybed over on the port tack. The wind remained light and variable and we did not set 
the topsails again. Day broke with an overcast sky, hazy horizon, and very little 
wind. During the forenoon a dense fog set in and the fog horn was broken out and put 
in operation. The sky overhead looked threatening and there was a heavy swell running, 
so about 10 A.M. we tied up the topsails and waited for some change in weather. Just 
before noon the fog lifted, but the sky remained overcast. During the afternoon the 
flying jib was hauled down and tied up, then the foresail was lowered and secured with 
@ peak stop. Fog set in again late in the afternoon. We heard a steamer whistling 
off to windward, but she did not pass close to us. 

During the dog watch a light breeze set in from the southwest and the visibility 
improved. The sky cleared and the moon showed brightly for a little while. The wind 
shifted suddenly around to west-northwest; then came a flash of lightening, then more 
lightening and thunder. A heavy, dark cloud bank came up rapidly from the northwest. 
All hands were called and about that time the wind hit us, a cold hard squall followed 
by a little rain. The main and mizzen halliards were let go and the sails hauled down 
and secured as quickly as possible. After the first squall we had a short period of 
calm, then the wind came again from the west-northwest much colder and with gale force. 
We reefed the mizzen, main and fore sails and set them. The vessel was going "by the 
wind", heading about north by west and taking plenty of water over the weather bow. 

The men who had the watch below were waiting for the Mate to order, "Watch below 
go below", for an hour or so of rest before they would be called to relieve the watch 
on deck at midnight, when we shipped an extra heavy sea which started the deck load to 
work loose and washed some planks overboard. It was another "all hands" job to set up 
the lashings and secure the deck load. The Mate stood by in the weather main rigging 
to give warning to hold fast or stand clear when a heavy sea was about to break aboard. 
By midnight everything was as secure as we could make it. One watch went below and 
the watch on deck went aft to the poop deck, the driest part of the vessel. Even the 
poop deck was awash at times. The Mate and-the sailor not at the wheel could jump up 
on the wheel box or cabin trunk and keep dry, but the man at the wheel had to stay and 
take it. We stood only one hour wheel watch at a time as it was quite cold. 


NOVEMBER 27th. When we were relieved to go below at 4 A.M. we had to watch our chance 
to get forward without being swept off our feet and perhaps overboard. We found the 
forecastle awash with about a foot of water on the deck. Everything that had not been 
securely stowed had gone adrift. Most of it was on deck rolling from side to side in 
the water. The deck head (top of the forward house) had been badly started and every 
time the vessel took a sea over the forecastle head the water raced aft, hit the deck 
house with force and came gushing into the forecastle in torrents. The bogie funnel 
(smoke stack for the little stove in the forecastle) had been washed away and water 
poured through the poorly plugged hole. Water spurted in around the door and port 
every time a sea hit them. We tried to bail out the forecastle but it was no use. 
There wasn't much comfort in going to bed as the beds were as wet or wetter if possible 
than we were. The only part of the forecastle that was anywhere near dry was the after 
end of the top inboard bunk, and there we piled our shore-going clothes to protect them 
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as best we could. We did have dry matches and tobacco, so we sat and smoked and 

waited to see if the cook would come forward at the usual time, about 4:30, to make 

coffee for the watch. He did, but the minutes waited seemed like hours, longer than 

the hour spent at the wheel. With much mumbling and cursing he got a fire started, we 
but it was difficult to keep the pot on the stove and the coffee in the pot. Eventu- 

ally the coffee was boiled and it was a welcome sound when he pounded on the bulkhead 

and shouted, "Come and get it" - a pot of coffee and a pan of hard biscuits. 

At breakfast time the cook reported Chubby missing. A search started immediately, 
but it was quite some time before the little grey kitten was found, away under the 
forecastle head crouched on the bowsprit, wet, cold, crying and badly scared. She was 

ken into the forecastle and stowed snuggly away in the dry bunk with the shore-going 
gear. 

The gale held on all morning. The vessel seemed to be weathering it all right 
and making some headway, for at noon we had Winterquarter light vessel abeam to lee- 
ward. As we got in closer to the beach the sea moderated considerably. We rigged a 
funnel for the bogie, but could not get a fire started because of the back draft from 
the foresail. Toward evening the wind moderated and the sky cleared, but it remained 
quite cold. At 9:30 P.M. we had Fenwick Shoals buoy abeam. The wind slowly hauled 
to the westward and moderated to a fresh breeze so we shook the reefs out of the main 
and mizzen sails and the vessel was put on a course northeast by north for Five 
Fathom Bank light vessel. The wind shifted on around to the southwest; the sheets 
were slacked off, and shortly before midnight we sighted Five Fathoms light vessel 
right ahead. ; 


NOVEMBER 28th. At 1 A.M. we had the light vessel abeam, close aboard. The wind 
hauled around to westward and freshened up enough to drive the vessel along at eight 
or nine Imots under short sail. Just before dawn we saw the loom of Atlantic City 
lights in the western sky. ‘The vessel steered quite badly with the spanker set and 
not much head sail. The foresail was still reefed and the flying jib tied up. 

Shortly after daybreak we took in the spanxer, and the vessel steered much better. We 
passed to leeward of Brigantine Shoals buoy about 6 A.M. and the course was changed to 
northeast by north (Var. 10° Wj) for Barnegat light vessel. 

After breakfast, with both watches on deck, we set the main topsail, flying jib, 
shook the reef out of the foresail, and set the fore and mizzen topsails. When that 
job was finished, John said, "If we kin hold this wind we might get home for Thanks- 
giving yet, but I don't know what good that would do.” At 10 A.M. we set the spanker 
and an hour later we had Barnegat light vessel abeam. The course was changed to north 
for Scotland light vessel, forty-one miles away, and about that time the wind hauled 
to west-northwest. The sheets were trimmed in flat and the steering order was "Full 
and by". During the afternoon the wind moderated to a light breeze and when we passed 
Shrewsbury Rock buoy about 8 P.M. we were not making much more than steerageway and 
with a favorable tide. The plugs were knocked out of the starboard hawse and chain 
pipes as it looked as if we would soon have to anchor. 


NOVEMBER 29th. At midnight the wind hauled around to the north, a light breeze, and 
we clewed up the topsails, wore ship and stood in toward the beach. A sounding at a 
2 AeM. showed fifteen fathoms of water. At 2:30 we got twelve fathoms and at 3 
o'clock we were in ten fathoms. The watch below was called out and we hauled dow 
the head sails, brought the vessel up into the wind, and about 3:30 let go the star- 
board anchor with thirty-five fathoms of chain out. 
That was the end of our sea passage. Navesink Light bore west-onehalf north two 
and a half miles off and Scotland light vessel bore north-one half east about three 
miles off. We lowered the sails and left them hanging in the lifts as there was very 
little wind. The plugs were knocked out of the port hawse and chain pipes, anchor 
watch was set, and the watch below went below about 1 A.M. 
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The Mate called all hands at 5 A.M. to get under way, but there was no wind, so 
we just sat around drinking coffee and cursing him. Many were the threats as to what 
would be done to him when he went ashore. The port watch had the forenoon watch on 
deck, and the Mate turned them to at eight bells to do a lot of unnecessary work about 
the deck. About 11 A.M. a light breeze sprung up from the eastward and the watch be- 
low was called out to get underway. The anchor was hove short and the mizzen, main 
and fore sails set. The forestaysail and jib were mm up and trimmed to windward to 
box the vessel off on the starboard tack, and at the same time the anchor was hove in. 
When she filled away and was headed toward Swash Channel the flying jib and spanker 
were set, followed by the fore, main and mizzen topsails. We passed Scotland light 
vessel close aboard about 1 P.M. The towing hawser was broken out and coiled down on 
the forecastle head to be ready for the towboat, which we expected to see any moment 
coming down the bay to meet us. 

At 2 P.M. the watch below was called out again to take in sail. It was almost 
calm and the Old Man had given up hope of a tow that day as the tide had been running 
flood for over two hours. Our ship and cargo were not important enough to tow in 
against an ebb tide. We lowered the spanker and tied it up for the last time. The 
topsails were clewed up and harbor furled, for they would not be used again. The 
mizzen sail was wi:.ged out and we ran before the light southeast wind until it died 
out completely about 3 P.M. The foresail and mainsail were lowered and the head sails 
hauled down. When the vessel had lost all way the starboard anchor was let go. We 
were well inside of Sandy Hook. The mizzen sail was lowered and all the sails were 
tied up. We all were pretty much in bad humor as we had hoped to get to the dock and 
be paid off in time to spend the holiday ashore, although we were probably better off 


anchored safely off Sandy Hook, but as said before, one might as well be a thousand 
miles at sea as anchored off Sandy Hook. 


NOVEMBER 30th. Thanksgiving Day. 


The wind was fresh from the northwest and head 
wind for sailing into the upper bay. We were not called to do any work except stand 


anchor watch. 


DECEMBER lst. This morning we turned to, both watches, and let go the deck load 


lashings, broke out the mooring lines, sewed some sail, and repaired rigging until 
4 P.M., then knocked off for the day. 


DECEMBER 2nd. The Mate called all hands at 5 A.M. I don't know why, for we sat 
around until after breakfast, then rigged the deck pump and washed down the decks that 
were not covered with the deck load, then knocked off. 

About 3 P.M. we sighted a towboat coming down the bay with a three-masted 
schooner in tow. The schooner had her lower sails set. Off Sandy Hook the tug let go 
the vessel's hawser, the topsails were sheeted home and she filled away on the star- 
board tack, bound south. As she crossed our bow she ran her ensign up to the mizzen 
truck and dipped it in salute. The towboat JOM B. CADDELL came alongside to take our 
tow line and told us the three-master was the FRANK A. MOREY. 

We passed the hawser to the tug, hove in the anchor, set the mainsail and fore- 
staysail and were on our way. Going through the Narrows a Coast Guard boat hailed us, 
then came alongside and put a couple of men on board to look at the ship's papers. 
Apparently they were found to be in order for they did not detain us. Approaching the 
anchorage we lowered the mainsail and hauled down the forestaysail and gave them a 
harbor furl. On Red Hook flats the towboat brought the vessel up into the wind and 
east off the hawser. We let go the starboard anchor, cleared up the deck, and knocked 
off about 7 P.M. Anchored on the flats were five steamers, several barges, but only 
one sailing vessel besides ourselves. She was the full-rigged ship TUSITALA. 

When we went into the forecastle John said, "I suppose all the schooner stiffs 
ashore are lined up on South Street waiting for this old raft to drift in." 
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The skipper sent word forward that anyone who wanted to go ashore could have 
five dollars, but we all were tired and glad of a chance to turn in for a good night's 
sleep unbroken by anchor watch or perhaps a call for all hands. We trimmed and lit 
the anchor lights and ran them up, then all hands turned in, leaving the vessel to & 
take care of herself. 


DECEMBER 3rd. The Mate turned us to at 9 A.M. to repair a leaking water tank. We 
finished the job about 1 P.M. A bum boat came alongside during the afternoon and we 
bought some newspapers. 


DECEMBER 4th. At & A.M. the Mate called us out to do some odd jobs about the deck- 
anything to keep us happy and busy. The boat flag was run up after breakfast and the 
Old Man went ashore about 10 A.M. He came back aboard about 4 P.M., called us down 
to the cabin and paid us off. We had one month and sixteen days pay coming which 
amounted to forty-six dollars less draws and slops. By the time we were paid off and 
had out supper it was dark, so the skipper told us we could stay aboard until morning. 
The vessel was not going to dock until the schooner ALBERT F. PAUL finished discharg- 
ing and got away from the berth. The Mate and cook were all the men needed to moor 
the vessel. Then, as was the custom in schooners, the Mate would be paid off and the 
cook would stay by the vessel as shipkeeper and cook for the Captain. He would re- 
ceive no wages until the vessel got another charter and shipped a crew. He did have 
board and room and not much work to do. 

That night about 8 P.M. a U.S. Customs boat came alongside and three men boarded 
us. They searched the vessel and looked at the ship's papers. This was quite common 
during Prohibition. 


DECEMBER 5th. We were up bright and early without the Mate calling us, bathing, 
shaving and packing our gear, and dressing in our shore-going clothes. Jimmy the 
cook gave us some coffee. Of course we could not expect anything as we were paid off. 
We ran up the boat flag and soon a junk boat came alongside. After some bargaining 
the boatmen agreed to put us ashore in Erie Basin for a dollar apiece, a day's pay for 
a three-quarter mile boat ride. ; 

We had eight days, fourteen hours and thirty minutes from Georgetown sea buoy to 
an anchorage off Scotland light vessel, the end of the sea passage. We sailed approxi- 
mately 605 nautical miles at an average speed of 2.9 knots. The best day's run, noon 
November 2lst to noon November 22nd, was 145 miles, an average speed of 6 knots. For 
the complete voyage, New York to Georgetown and back (sea passage), we sailed approxi- 
mately 1182 miles in twelve days, twelve hours, and thirty minutes at an average speed 
of 3.9 = (This is not to be taken as a record or an average speed of a sailing 
vessel. 

People sometimes ask me what sailors do at sea. This is a fairly accurate and 
detailed account of life aboard a sailing vessel, but it will not mean much to anyone 
who does not know a jib downhaul from a spanker sheet. 

The End 
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